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PREFACE 



In 1955, 1 was invited to prepare a statement on “the most important 
junior college development in the past twenty -five years” for publi- 
ration in the Silver Anniversary issue of the Junior College Journal. 

t that time I wrote, “It is the considered judgment of this author 
that the most important junior college development of the past 
twenty -five years has been the emergence of the concept of the public 
junior college as a community college**^ 

In the intervening years, there has been no reason for me to change 
t IS view. As a matter of fact, the history of the junior college in 
recent years has served to accentuate the role of the two-year college 
as a community institution. ° 

The junior college serves its community as it offere courses and 
cumcula adapted to the particular needs of its district. In addition 
however, the junior college provides community services over and 
yon regularly scheduled day and evening courses — such as, for 
example, sponsoring cultural and recreational activities and making 
Its plant and facilities available tor community use. These are the 
ty^s ot services of which Dr. Harlacher writes in this publication 
Despite the recognized importance ot community service, the 
literature on this subject is limited indeed. Addressed as it is to the 
rationale ot, guidelines tor, and practices in effective junior college 
community service programs. Dr. Harlacher’s nationwide study h«e 
in condensed tom, makes an important contribution to the 
field. It should prove useful to junior college administrators, other 
suit members, boards ot trustees, and lay citizens-as well as to re- 
searchers ot community service and on the junior college. 

Dr. Harlacher's background particularly qualifies him to plan 
Md conduct such a study as he reports in this monograph. He has 
been an adm inistrator in charge of community service programs and 



B. Lamar Johnson, “An Emerging Concept Poinia to the Futoii" runio- 

Co//trg<r/out7ia/,XXV(Apr.l955),482-485. ' ^ 

Fff<.rt7vT "Critical Requirements for the Establishment ol 

Effective Junior Col ege Programs of Community Services’* (unpublish^ EdD 
dissertation. University of CaUfomia. Los Angeles, 1965) 
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has organized and developed such programs in California junior 
colleges. In addition, he has written extensively in the field and has 
had an important role of "conununity service leadership” in state 
and national junior college oi^anizations. 

Oakland Community College, Michigan — ^where Dr. Harlacher 
is — ^has contributed to the costs of this publication. 

B. Lamar Johnson 



CHAPTER I 




AN OVERVIEW 



During the past several decades the junior college has changed from 
an isolated entity to an institution seeking full partnership with its 
community a community college. Today the conununity college is 
more and more becoming for its district community a cultural 
center, a focal point of intellectual life, a source of solidarity and 
of local pride. It is emerging as the means by which citizens learn to 
recognize their civic responsibilities and their common interests in 
other activities and institutions. 

Its evolution has been characterized in three stages^ (1) education 
for transfer, (2) expansion of occupational programs, and (3) the 
addition of adult education and community services. The first two 
major functions of the junior college were well established before 
1945. Now, more than two decades later, community services deter- 
mine, to an impiortant degree, the extent of community understand- 
ing and support of the several functions of the college. 

In a recent study of public demands made upon boards of trustees 
of junior college districts, it was found that the most frequent type 
of demand was related to the use of the college plant and facilities 
for civic affairs, for athletic events, and for cultural enrichment.” 
This led the author to conclude tliat 

. planning and the management of community services is a respon- 

sibility that will become increasingly important [and] this aspect of junior 
college service should be given as much thought and consideration as some 
of the more formal academic programs.* 

While the community college may provide conununity services 
through its regular programs and activities, an increasing number of 
junior colleges now provide special programs of community services. 
Thus, these programs may be thought of as educational, cultural, 
and recreational services which the college provides for its commu- 
nity above and beyond regularly scheduled day and evening classes. 
The study which led to this report, and which was sponsored by 

* Walter B. Pentz, "The Effect of Population Changes upon the Demands Made 
by the Public of Junior College Trustees” (unpublished Ed J). dissertation. Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1967), p. 56. 
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the Ameriran y^ociation of Junior Colleges, was concerned with 
the administration of junior college programs of community ser- 
vices specifically, with the establishment and supervision of these 
special programs. Since the extent and effectiveness of programs of 
community service depend largely on the amount and type of ad- 
ministrative leadership they receive, a primary purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to determine which of the many administrative acts 
or procedures that might be employed in the establishment and 
supervision of community services seem to be related most closely to 
the marked success or failure of these programs. More specifically, it 
was intended: (1) to identify objectives of community service pro- 
g^ms, (2) to identify critical incidents which are effective or ineffec- 
tive in achieving these objectives, and (3) to determine the critical 
requirements for effective programs of community services, on the 
basis of critical behaviors abstracted from the critical incidents. 

Critical requirements differ from requirements that appear im- 
portant but which, in practice, have no appreciable effect on the out- 
come of the community services program. Th-^- requirements were 
identified through the use of the Critical Incxaent Technique, de- 
veloped by John C. Flanagan and his colleagues at the University of 
Pittsburgh and used with gratifying success in business, industry, 
and the professions. This technique places emphasis upon discovery 
of those behavioral requirements which are critical in the sense that 
sipiificant numbers of knowledgeable individuals have observed 
to be crucial factors in the achievement of the objectives of a 
job or activity-in this instance, the program of community services 
It differs from traditional methods of determining requirements 
Rather than begin with a master list of procedures and then attempt 
to determine the relationship between each procedure and some ob- 
jective measure of success or failure, the Critical Incident Technique 
makes it possible to consider both of these factors simultaneously in 
actual situations in the field. ^ 

The inquiry form approach was selected for the study because it 
was the only means by which a single researcher could gather a laige, 
CToss-sectional sample of incidents national in scope. But before the 
inquiiy forms could be developed, it was necessary to determine the 
objecUves of the program of community services. Four objectives 
were identified on the basis of a survey of related literature in the 
field and correspondence with twenty-five presidents of California 
public junior collets which claimed community service as a major 
function. These objectives were: (1) community use of college facili- 
ties, (2) community educational services, (3) cultural and recrea- 
tional activities, and (4) institutional development. 
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The colleges to be included in the survey were selected on the 
basis of their claim to community sendee as a major function. Three 
hundred eighty-five administrators and staff supervisors in eighty- 
eight public and eleven private junior colleges in thirty-one states 
responded to the inquiry form. Participating institutions ranged in 
size from full-time enrollments under 500 to 10,000 and over; the 
median enrollment for these colleges, however, was 1,000 to 2,499. 
These institutions were located in district communities or serivee 
areas that ranged in population from 2,500-5,000 to 1,000,000 or 
more. The median population of these district communities was 
100,000 to 250,000. The public junior colleges studied were most 
frequently operated by separate junior college districts, and 83 per- 
cent of the districts operated only one college campus. 

Responding to a check list of program objectives and categories 
of community service, the overwhelming majority of both public and 
private junior colleges claimed all four objectives and provided 
seven categories of community service representing the four objec- 
tive areas. Of the twenty-eight check-list categories of community 
service, the private junior colleges reported all but eight propor- 
tionately more frequently than did the public junior colleges. 

Respondents supplied 740 reports of critical incidents — specific 
activities said to be highly effective or ineffective in achieving an 
objective of the program of community services. Classified into the 
four program objective areas and twenty-eight categories reflecting 
the subject matter of the incidents, the greatest number (262 each) 
were reported in the objective areas of Community educational 
services and Cultural and recreational activities. 

Each of the incidents contained acts or behaviors which contrib- 
uted to or interfered with the effectiveness of the incident and the 
achievement of a specific program objective. Thus, it was the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of these critical behaviors or the manner in which 
they were carried out that determined the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of the incidents in achieving a program objective. 

A total of 1,362 reported critical behaviors were classified into the 
four objective areas, twenty-eight critical incident categories, and 
seventeen behavioral subcategories, reflecting the subject matter of 
the critical behaviors. When duplicates were eliminated, it was 
found that 492 different critical behaviors contributed to or inter- 
fered with the effectiveness of critical incidents in each of the 
twenty-eight categories. 

But a list of 492 critical behaviors classified according to the 
critical incidents would have limited value in the establishment of 
effective programs of community services. The critical behaviors as 
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classified, however, did not represent 492 different procedures; a high 
degree of mutuality existed among th'j critical behaviore, even 
though identified in regard to different program objectives and 
different categories within each objective area. Through a further 
step in the analytical reduaion used to classify the critical be- 
haviors, it was found that there were ninety-one separate proce- 
dures — ^known as critical requirements. 

To further increase the usefulness of the list of critical require- 
ments, the effective procedures were grouped into three major areas 
and sixteen categories of administrative responsibility. These areas 
and catepries represent what administrators and staff supervisors 
must do in order to develop effective programs of cmnmunity service. 

Thirty-eight of the critica! requirements concerned Securing com- 
munity and college support for the program of community services. 
The remmning requirements were divided about evenly between 
Detenmning nature and scope of program and Organizing and 
administering program. The sixteen critical requirement categories 
reflect the subject matter of the ninety-one behavioral requirements. 
Fifteen of these apply to the category. Maintain effective internal 
and external c<»nmunication; twelve are related to Provision of 
effective administration and supervision; eleven consist of effective 
procedures regarding Ccnnmunity involvement in planning and 
develo|Mnent. 

*^t*cal requirement representing the greatest number of 
critical behaviors is related to the use of a wide variety of media 
to communicate with the public and reach all segments of the college 
district community. Two other requirements to which relatively 
large numbers of critical behaviors apply are: Tailor programs to 
meet needs of a specific group in distria community and Involve 
perscHinel of appropriate organizations in planning of program. 
Four of die twelve most frequently reported requirements concerned 
effective plarming and researcli. with behaviors specifically related to 
(1) providing for long-range program planning, (2) the careful plan- 
ning of all details of each specific service or aaivity, (3) the initiation 
at an early date of planning for these services or aaivities, and (4) 
consideration of the timing of each service or activity. The four other 
most frequently reported critical requirements were split evenly 
between effective administration and supervision of the program 
and the establishment of high standards for public performance. 

Since it is the purpose of this report to suggest guidelines, based 
upon critical requirements, for the establishment or expansion of 
programs of community services, interfering incidents will be omi- 
sidered only incidentally. These laigely consist of failure to take 
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positive action on requirements identi&ed as cridcal, and can ix 
inferred from the contributing incidents reported. 

But before setting out in some detail the results of the study sum- 
marized above, it may be helpful to present a brief review of the 
literature in the field. Because the development of the ccxnmunity 
service function is an outgrowth of the attempt to satisfy commu- 
nity needs, some knowledge of the various points ol view concerning 
it may have considerable V/Jue for 'xnnmunity colleges desirous of 
establishing or expanding programs of ernmnunity services. 
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CHAPTER II 



SURVEY OF RELATED LITERATURE 



The community college is “committed by philosophy to the specific 
purposes of serving all members of the community."^ And the ac- 
ceptance of community services as a major function of this truly 
unique institution of higher education has led to the junior col- 
lege’s identity as a “community service agency.’’* Indeed, “It is hardly 
conceivable that an institution would long r emain In a community 
and not feel the obligation and challenge to perform such services.’’* 
But one grave obstacle sometimes stands in the way of fulfilling that 
obligation: the attitude of presidents, deans, of 'x administrators, 
and faculty, that the program of community st “s is “merely an 
extension of so-called regular activities and therefore can safely be 
thought about as being secondary.’’* 

While it is true that the community college provides cmnmunity 
^rvices through many of its regular programs and activities, includ- 
ing the development of curricula based on identified community 
needs, an increasing number of colleges are coming to realize the 
need for developing programs specifically directed toward commu- 
nity ser^ces. This awareness stems from the fact that “community 
services’’ extend beyond those bound in with the educational pr?- 
gram. But for cormnunity services to achieve their mayitn^itn poten- 
tial, the close co-operation of citizens and cormnunity agencies 

educational, cultural, recreational, professional, and industrial —is 
required. Thus, the role of the college in providing a special pro- 
gram of community services becomes that of a catalytic force— to 
supply the leadership, co-ordinaticm, and co-operation necessary to 
stimulate aaion programs by appropriate individuals and groups 
within the community.^ ^ 



McGraw- 



Community College Movement (New York; 

Hill, 196^, p. 90. 

* James W. Reynolds, An Analysis of Community Service Programs in Junior 
CoUeges (Washington: U5. Office of Education, 1960). p. 9. 

‘Cyril O. Ifoule. “The Obligation of the Junior CoUege for Community Ser- 
vice, Junior College Journal, XLI (May 1960), 515. ^ 

Colkg, 
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But community service is still an emerging function, despite the 
fact that leaders in the movement have long emphasized it as a major 
function of the junior college; but only rarely has the emphasis been 
ti^planted into constructive programs at the local level. Unhap- 
pily, “the ^lieges that are the furthest along in working with their 
communities are less advanced in this regard than they are in other 
services such as preparing young people for college or a vocatimi.”* 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE FUNCTION 

M^y different definitions of cmnmunity services are found in 
the literature. Reynolds views community services “as involving both 
coUc^ and community resources and conducted for the purpose of 
meeting specified educational needs of individuals or enterprises 
witiun the college or the cxmimunity.”^ Medsker defines community 
servi^ as die various special services an educational institution may 
provide for its conmunity over and beyond formalized classroom 
instruction.* ^’essentially, the definition used in this report is an 
amalgam of these; namely, emnmunity services are educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational services which an educational institution may 
provide for its community over and beyond regularly scheduled day 
and evening classes. ^ 

The genesis of the community service function in the community 
college can be traced to two different movements in American educa- 
tion, the community school concept in the public schools and the 

community d^elopment concept in the four-year institutions of 
higher education. 



Coimnunity School Concept 



Two distinct emphases characterized what was initially known as 
the community school concept: (1) service to the whole community, 
not merely to the children attending the schools, and (2) “discovery, 
development, and vx ol the resources of the community as part of 
the educational facilities of the school.”* This concept of service to 
the total community is significant, for the easy course is to limit the 
program of the school to the students and perhaps their parents. 
However, a uthorities estimate that from 40 to 60 percent of the 



•Fidds,op.cit.,p.81. 

’ jMa W. Rq^oWs. “Community Services.” in Nelson B. Henry, ed.. The 

f**^^^”"**^ 55* Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa- 

uon (Chicago: The Univenity of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 142. 

• Medsker, op. cit., p. 78. 

•Maurice F. Seay and Ferris N. Crawford, The Community School and Com- 

ymty Self-Improvement (Lansing. Mich.: Clair L. Taylor, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1954), p. 209 . pcrimcnaeni or 
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community’s voting citizens are not parents of public school chil- 
dren.*® Thus if the public schools were to fulfill their assigned func- 
tion of community improvement, it was necessary that they take into 
consideration the 40 to 60 percent, for it was “certain that schools 
must be closely attuned to the lives of the people they serve.”** 

The community school’s role in community improvement is (1) 
to promote a sense of community; (2) to acquaint pupils with their 
communities; (3) to assist communities in identifying problems; (4) 
to gather and disseminate information needed to solve cmnmunity 
problems (frequently students assist with surveys); and (5) to expe- 
dite and help co-ordinate efforts toward community improvement.** 

But not all public schools are “community schools,” many of them 
being “insulated islands, cut off by channels of convention from the 
world which surrounds them, and the inhabitants of the islands 
rarely venture to cross these channels during school hours.”** Such 
institutions, which stand apart frmn this major current of cultural 
growth, limit their influence and court isolation. “The Latin Gram- 
mar School and the academy stood apart and became isolated and 
essentially extinct”** 

Community Development Concept 

At the other end of the educational spectrum a similar view of 
the role of education in improving coimnunity life was taking shape. 
Community development in four-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion, usually administered as a part of university extension, was con- 
ceived to be “a process of community education and action demo- 
cratically organized and carried through by the people themselves to 
reach goals they hold in common for the improvement of the entire 
community.”** The concept of helping people to help themselves was 
not new. The American Lyceum, established in 1826, was based on 
the principle of citizen participation in ctmimunity development, the 
importance of a community climate of problem-solving on a face-to- 

“ Herbert M. Hamlin, Citizen^ Committees in the Public Schools (Danville, 111.; 
The Intersute Printers and Publishers. 1952), p. 1S7. 

“Truman Pierce et al.. Community Leadership for Public Education (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, iuc., 1955), p. iv. 

“National Education Association. Educational Policies Commission, Strengthen- 
ing Community Life: Schools Can Help (Washington: The Association, 1954) 
pp. 15-19. 

“ Hamlin, op. cit., p. 130. 

“ Harold H. Punke, Community Use of School Facilities (New York: Kind’s 
Crown Press, 1951), p. 215. ° 

“Katherine Lackey. Community Development Through University Extension 
(Carbondale, 111.: Southern Illinois University, 1960), p. 14. 
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face basis, and the utilization of educational resources to solve prac- 
tical problems. When the Lyceum died out in 1840, the Chautauqua, 
initiated in 1874, carried forward the Lyceum “spirit” and became 
a symbol of education and culture until its peak year in 1924.“ 
Another step in the evolution of the community development con- 
cept in four-year institutions was the establishment of agricultural 
extension as a function of American universities under the Morrill 
and Smith-Ijever Acts.” And, during the 1940’s, a number of pilot 
projects in four-year institutions of higher education helped to de- 
fine and popularize community development as a spedalized func- 
tion of higher education. A 1957 survey revealed that activities under 
the label of community development were sponsored by twenty-nine 
American universities. In thirteen of these, administrative areas of 
community development had been established.” 

Many similarities can be noted between community services as 
defined in this report and the following definition of community 
development: 

Community development reaches beyond the limitations of. the member- 
ship of any particular group or dass; it offers educational expiuience to the 
dtizen in his daily affairs whether he is or is not enrolled in a fcmnal 
discussion group, membership group, or school.” 

This is not to suggest that certain basic differences do not exist 
between the two programs; but it should be pointed out that the 
“two approaches merge in practice — or at least, the end results show 
striking similarities.”® 

Community College Co*'cept 

There seems little doubt tliat the community school concept in 
the public schools and the coiununity development concept in the 
four-year institutions of higher educat’"''n have had a profound in- 
fluence on the development of the community college and its com- 
munity service function. The philosophy that the community col- 
lege campus encompasses the length and breadth of the college 
district or service area may be a direct contribution of the original 
concept of extension services in land-grant colleges and universities. 

” Bertis L. Jones. “The History of Community Development in American Uni- 
versities with Particular Reference to Four Selected Institutions” (unpublished 
EdJ). dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 1961), pp. 329-^332. 

” /did., p. 332. 

“ Bertis L. Jmies, “The Status of Community Development in the United States” 
(unpublished report based on a survey of 75 National University ExtensiDn A-no- 
dation insdtutimis, 1957). 

“ Paul L. Essert, Creative Leadership of Adult Education (New York: Prentice- 
Ilall.Inc., 1951), p. 19. 

* Lackey, op. cit., p. 93. 
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In any case, the community college has looked beyond its classrooms 
and campus and found educational needs in the community of 
which it is an integral part ” 

The community college is an American social institution growing 
out of the nation’s unique social, political, economic, and cultural 
society and its needs. It was developed as a result of the failure of the 
school and the university to adapt to changing needs. And it is par- 
ticularly adapted to the community services function because: 

1) 'xiie public junior college is a conununity-centered institution 
with the primary purpose of providing service to the people of its 
community.** Its offerings and progi^ms are planned to meet the 
needs of the community and the active participation of citizens in 
program development. 

2) The conununity college claims community service as one of its 
major functions and “the scope and adequacy of these services deter- 
mine whether or not the college merits the title of conununity junior 
college.’’** 

3) Most public community colleges are operated by a local district 
which encompasses several separate and distinct communities.** The 
ideal locale for a program of community services is one “in which 
there are numerous communities with natural and compelling inter- 
relationships.’’** The program of conununity services welds these 
separate communities and groups together. 

4) The community college’s unique qualities and role have given 
it a most significant part to play in community decision-making. As 
“democracy’s college,’’ the cconmunity college recognizes “that a 
democratic nation, if it is to survive and flourish, must have an in- 
formed and responsible electorate.’’** Accordingly, the community 
college is concerned with community development and self-improve- 
ment — not just with the schooling of college young people and 
adults. 

Community Services and Adult Education 

While many writers believe that the community service function 
emerged from adult education, the two programs are not synony- 
mous and are increasingly treated as two separate functions in the 
junior college literature. In its broadest meaning, adult education 

” Reynolds, “Community Services,” in Heniy. ed., op. cit., p. 141. 

Jesse P. Bogue, The Community College (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 21. 

® James W. Thornton, Jr., The Community Junior College (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960), p. 66. 

^^mund Clearer, ed., American Junior Colleges (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1963), p. 33. 

® Seay and Crawford, op. cit., p. 144. 

“ Harlacher, op. cit., p. 15. 
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